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Inside Today’s Kernel 



Kernel endones the proposed con- 
stitution editorially : Page Two. 

Negroes seek a way out of the 
ghetto, New York Attorney says: 
Page Three. 

A UK graduate student helped guide 
the Hungarian Revolution: Page Four. 



Both Kentucky and Vandy face "must 
win" situations this weekend: Page 
Six. 

Lit Larson, campus representative for 
Mademoiselle, plans a series of pro- 
grams to begin Sunday: Page Seven. 
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Talks begin again 
strike: Page Eight. 
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LBJ Says We’ll 

‘Walk Last Mile* 
In Peace Search 



From Combined Dispatches 

WASHINGTON— President Johnson called his Asian trip highly 
successful today and said the nations at the Manila conference 
agreed “to walk the last mile” in the search for peace. 

The President assessed the 

trip at a news conference a day East Room for the televised news 
after announcing he will undergo conference Johnson told report- 
surgery in about a week on his ers that he sees no reason why 
throat and abdomen. During the the Tuesday election should 

conference he termed the surgery greatly affect any North Viet- 

not “something to make a show nam decision on continuing the 

over.” war. 

Johnson said at no time had He said however there could 
his doctors advised him not to be a change of 40 or 50 seats 
make the 31,500-mile trip over- in the House without drastically 
seas, or to ease up during the affecting the government s pro- 
journey. grams. 

He said the best indication He said he was not a good 
of his physical condition exclud- judge of what the Communist 
ing the throat disorder and the reaction to the result of the corn- 

repair work needed on the ab- ing congressional election will be. 

domen, was that he made the Suggestions in Washington have 

trip, he didn't get weary and he opined that an administration 

got plenty of rest throughout. setback could encourage the 

Assembled in the White House Communists. 

“The President is not a Carl- 
in 1 1 m/j _ didate in this election,” he said. 

if 1.11 Si Johnson said he did not see how 

^ the election could change the 

A rl m it IV prrrn government’s policies, 
nuuui He also said he hopes the 

| Communists do not make any 

l^Olirt t\U ICS miscalculations. 

“I have every reason to be- 

PHILADELPHIA — For thei fi eve they would like to see the 
first time in its 118-year history fighting stop,” Johnson said 
Cirard College will have to ad- when asked about the Soviet 
mit Negroes. Leaders’ views on Vietnam. 

U.S. District Judge Joseph “Until we can reason this 
S. Lord ordered the school for out we must maintain the strength 
orphans to admit seven Negro to defend our men,” he added, 
boys. To allow for appeals Judge Johnson said that Cen. 
Lord granted a stay of his order William C. Westmoreland, the 
until Nov. 16, but the school must commander in Vietnam, made it 
start pre- registration procedures c j ear additional manpower will 
now * t be needed in Vietnam. 

Colonial merchant prince, “If more troops are needed 
Stephen Cirard who founded the they wi u be sent,” he said. 



Kernel Photo by Bill Gross 



Winter Scene 



The Weather Bureau calls for warmer weather 
this weekend and that should spell the end 
of the season’s first- and the earliest in 50' 
years -snowfall. But the 7.5 inches of snow 
on the ground still is causing trouble as 
the workmen from Spectro Magnetic Com- 
pany can attest. They delivered a large 
magnet, top photo, to the Chemistry-Phy- 
sics Building yesterday for use with the 
Van De Graff Accelerator. A tree near the 
King Library also felt the weight of the 
snow — literally— as it’s bent nearly to the; 
ground. Another picture is on page eight. 



a “very untrue picture” of the 
situation. 

White was referring tore|x>rts 
that many of the independent 
stores patronized by the lx>y- 
cotters had enjoyed as much as 
a “20 percent increase in sales 
over the weekend.” 

Mrs. T. S. Bud/inski, leader 



of the price rebellion here, told 
the Kernel she had paid a “cour- 
tesy call” on one A&P store, 
but was not given any indica- 
tion of price changes planned 
because of the boycott. 

Thomas Todd, manager oi 
Krugers on High Street had not 
“noticed any difference.” Harold 
Carter, manager of the Eastland 
Winn Dixie supermarket, said he 
had not yet seen any boyeotters 
and that his sales remained un- 
changed. 

Winn Dixie Stores closed a 
batman customer contest Thurs- 
day night, and Kroger stores 
will soon end a bingo contest. 
Managers at lx>th stores said 
the “gimmicks” are meeting a 
regularly scheduled closing and 
are not related to housewives 
demands to discontinue them 
to lower prices. 

Shopper s Choice, a super- 
market endoised by boyeotters 
because it uses no sales gim- 
micks, has enjoyed a slight in- 
crease in business, according to 
nuwfa Ld Linville 



He said the increase came 
last weekend, but that he had 
no idea what to expect this week- 
end, especially due to the weath- 



ers. ttiuizmski said shoppers 
would be enlisting such support 
today and Saturday. To date, 
she said, the boycott includes 
“thousands” of Lexington shop- 
pers. 

The housewives have carried 
their campaign to unions and 
other persuasive organizations. 
In a speech to the Lexington 
Union of Operating Engineers, 
Mrs. Budzinski said. “The gro- 
cery business has traditionally 
yielded alxmt one percent profit 
tor many, many years. The pres- 
ident of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains told a news 
conference that ‘food chains 
make an average profit of 1.3 
percent, lo me, this means, 
they have increased their pf lits 
by one- third. 



MBS. BUDZINSKI SIGNS UP A SHOPPER 




An Endorsement 

are creatures of the legislature and 



t(, We Can't Let Anything Spoil The Sacred 
Dealer-Patient Relationship'’ 




Letter To The Editor 



Will KEA Seek Power? 



One of Kentucky’s most import- 
ant issues of the century— perhaps 
the most important — will be set- 
tled by voters in the general elec- 
tion Tuesday. In deciding whether 
or not to accept the proposed new 
constitution, voters will determine 
the future of the Commonwealth. 

The state’s existing constitution 
was written in horse-and-buggy 
days when the problems facing gov- 
ernment were drastically different 
from those of today. The 1891 docu- 
ment is restrictive and undoubtedly 
has hampered Kentucky’s progress 
in the 20th century. 

The proposed constitution, on 
the other hand, is a flexible docu- 
ment establishing the basic frame- 
work of state government. It deals 
with the fundamentals of govern- 
ment omitting details which prob- 
ably would become outdated in 
several years due to our fast-mov- 
ing society. 

Admittedly, there is consider- 
able opposition to the revision. But 
we think most of this opposition 
is based on selfish political inter- 
ests and distortions of the truth. 
Many persons obviously are oppos- 
ing the charter for political reasons. 
Many other opponents of the re- 
vision have been brainwashed with 
misleading and false information. 

This is not to say we believe 
the new r constitution is a flawless 
and ideal document. Naturally, we 
are not satisfied with all sections. 
However, we do believe the re- 
vision represents a significant im- 
provement over the existing consti- 
tution, and, if passed, will indeed 
modernize and improve Kentucky’s 
government. 

The proposed charter makes 
major advancements at nearly every 
level of state government. Perhaps 
the most controversial section of 
the revision relates to local gov- 
ernment. Critics of the charter con- 
tend local units will lose their 
autonomy if the document is ap- 
proved. This is somewhat ironic in 
that cities and counties presently 




can do only what the legislature 
specifically empowers them to do. 
Under the new charter, however, 
local government w*ill have vastly 
increased powers, and local citi- 
zens will be able to establish the 
form of government which best 
meets their needs. 

Other major areas of improve- 
ment are: 

• The legislature, now weak 
and ineffective, w ill have theframe- 
work to become a tndy coordinate 
branch of government. The legis- 
lature will be designated as a con- 
tinuing body and will have annual 
sessions. 

• The governor and other state- 
wide officials will be able to suc- 
ceed themselves for one term in 
office. 1 his will create the op- 
portunity for long-range planning 
by the executive branch. 

• The state’s judicial system 
w ill receive a long-needed overhaul. 
A Supreme Court will be created, 
and district courts will assume the 
present duties of police, magistrate, 
quarterly and county courts. In ad- 
dition, methods of selecting judges 
will be greatly improved, and all 
judges will be trained in the law. 

• The number of elections — and 
consequently the expense-will be 
cut in half. The charter provides 
for biennial regular elections in 
even-numbered years, replacingthe 
present system of annual elections. 

• Three extremely significant 
provisions are added to the Bill 
of Rights: the right to waive pre- 
trial indictment; prohibitions 
against w'ire tapping and electronic 
listening devices, and prohibitions 
against the imprisonment of ma- 
terial w itnesses in criminal proceed- 
ings. 

• The revision will make it 
easier to amend or revise the 
state’s constitution, and will not 
permit a new constitution to go 
into effect without the people vot- 
ing on the acutal document. Under 
the existing constitution, voters 
must approve the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention, but there is 
no provision requiring the work of 
the convention to be approved by 
the people. 

These are only a few of the 
changes which will be effected if 
the proposed new charter is ac- 
cepted Tuesday. These and other 
changes w ill provide the Common- 
wealth with a framework for pro- 
gressive government. 

We encourage all Kentucky vot- 
ers to support the revised consti- 
tution. We hope voters will approve 
the document overwhelmingly, for 
it represents an opportunity we can- 
not afford to reject. If the docu- 
ment is approved, the Common- 
wealth will have a far better future. 



To the Editor of the Kernel: 

Your editorial "A Political Di- 
vorce” indicates that you don’t 
understand the significance of the 
provision in the proposed new r con- 
stitution that calls for an elected 
state board of education, which 
would elect the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Far from removing politics from 
the state’s educational system, the 
change in fact would virtually in- 
sure control of the Department of 
Education by the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 

The provision w as inserted by 
the Constitution Revision Assembly 
because lobbyists for KEA flatly 
said they would not support the 
new' constitution unless their de- 
mand was met. 

The reason for KEA’s fight for 
this change is based on Kentucky 
Revised Statute 156.030. Prior to 
1962 this statute provided that the 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion would be chairman of the 
board of education. In 1962, the sta- 
tute w'as amended, effective Jan. 
6, 1964, to provide that “The Board 
shall elect a chairman from among 
its members at its first regular 
meeting in each fiscal year.” 

Before the amendment, the sup- 
erintendent of public instruction 
had sole control over the agenda 
at meetings of the board. A common 
complaint of board members was 
that they were only rubber-stamps 
for the superintendent of public 
instruction. 

The amendment abruptly trans- 
ferred control of the board of educa- 
tion to the members of the board 
and the consequences of this ad- 
ministrative change were astound- 
ing: the “runaway” board ordered 
school districts to shape up, to obey 
state law s, to integrate their schools 
and lucidities, else the board would 
cut off their minimum foundation 
allotment. 

It would be an understatement 



to say that this show of independ- 
ence by the board of education 
alarmed school administrators 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

It was obvious to the educators 
that they were effectively frozen out 
of control over the policies of the 
Department of Education, for ex- 
isting law forbids appointment of 
an educator to the state board of 
education. (But this didn’t prevent 
KAE from persuading Gov. Breat- 
hitt to appoint Walter Jetton, a 
retired school principal from Pa- 
ducah, to the board). 

Obviously, the only way KEA 
can come in from the cold is to 
have membership on the board 
opened to professional educators. 
Should the new constitution pass, 
KEA will ask the legislature to pro- 
vide that one member shall be elect- 
ed from each congressional district. 

It will take a considerable a- 
inount of money to mount a cam- 
paign in an area this large, pos- 
sibly as much as it costs a can- 
didate to run for U.S. Congress. 

Considering the possibility that 
such a race w'ill generate as much 
excitement as the current races for 
Railroad Commissioner do, and 
adding the obvious benefits that 
will accrue to KEA by having 
their hand-picked men on the board 
of education, I think it is reason- 
able to say that should the new 
constitution be approved, control of 
our public school system will be 
vested in the professional educator. 

Personally, I would not favor 
putting a group of bankers in con- 
trol of our banking division, or a 
group of insurance men in control 
of the Department of Insurance, or 
a group of stock-brokers in control 
of our new public schools. The in- 
vitation to a conflict of interests 
is apparent. 1 would rather wait 
a few' more years for a new con- 
stitution than to approve of this 
grab for power by KEA. 

Jim Hudson 
Third-year law student 
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CANTERBURY HOUSE 

Episcopal Church — 472 ROSE ST 
SUNDAY SERVICES— 

8:00 o m. and 10:30 o m. 
7:00 p.m. — 2nd Sundays 



( nivrrsity 

Mrthnflist (hnfirl 

151 E MAXWELL 

Sunday, Nov. 6 

Speaker — 

Rev. Tom Fornash 

Sermon — 

"INCENTIVE TO SERVE" 

At 11 a m WORSHIP SERVICE 



By PRISCELLA DREHER 
Kernel Staff Writer 

There Is a profound despair 
among people in the black ghet- here last weekend during the 
tos and they doubt that any- state’s human rights conference, 
thing is likely to happen in the Stringfellow, had just re- 
future that will significantly turned from an extended stay 
change their lives. in Chicago which he calls the 

This dispair is part of a way most racist city in the county, 
of life for 22 million Negro Arneri- He over and over again stressed 
cans and it was to this point the sense of hopelessness in the 
that William Stringfellow, a New urban ghettos. 

York attorney, addressed himself The impact of ghettoization 



Perspective On The News 



is just as dehumanizing for the 
whites, Stringfellow said, and 
this fact must be realized. 

A white child going to school 
in a white ghetto school is just 
as deprived as a Negro child in 
the same situation because his 
education is not showing him 
how to live in an interracial 
society. “How many white kids,” 
said Stringfellow, “reading the 
present high school textbooks 
know 20,000 Negros fought side 
by side with Washington in the 
Revolutionary War, or 200,000 
Negroes fought in the Union 
Army.” How many know that it 
was a Negro doctor who dis- 
covered the use of blood plasma, 
or that the first settler in Chica- 
go was a Negro. The white child 
is not aware of the enormous 
contributioas of Negro Americans 
because his history text usually 
only devotes a page to 20 percent 
of the population, mentions 
George Washington Carver and 
a baseball hero, and ends there. 

What we confront is an era 
in which black power becomes 
a slogan and a provocative 
challenge to a white society, only 
willing to accept integration on 
their terms. “And their terms 
allow for theghetto, said String- 
fellow. 

Stringfellow suggested that 
the nation is experiencing a kind 
of sickness similar to the ‘paral- 
ysis of conscience which struck 
the Germans.’’ Their ultimate 
solution to their racial problem 
was extermination. The strange 
paralysis of conscience of morali- 
ty of white society is known by 
another name— white backlash. 
And he cautions, it’s not im- 
possible for what happened in 
Germany to happen here. 



PARK METHODIST CHURCH 
East High at Clay Avenue 
DR J. T. HARMON. Pastor 
Dr. W. P. Fryman, minister, visitation 
9:45 am. Church School 
11:00 AM— "Who's Who?" 

7 00 P M — "As It Should Be" 



SOHTHER\ HILLS METHODIST CHI 'Hi ll 

2356 HARRODSBURG RD. DONALD R. HERREN, Miniittr 

9:30 a m. College Class 10:50 a m. Morning Worship 

Sermon—' "IT'S HEAVIER THAN I THOUGHT" 
TRANSPORTATION PROVIDED FOR STUDENTS— Call 277 6176 or 277 4029 



CLASSIFIED 



WANTED — Persons to participate in 
a study of psychological symptoms. 
If you experience recurrent and 
stressful thoughts, feelings, or be- 
havior, I would like to meet with 
you regarding your participation. 
Study conducted by Ph.D. in Psy- 
chology. Call 255-3600, ext. 5553, 
Monday through Friday. 3105t 



FOR SALE— 1963 New Moon Mobile 
Home 10x50. 2-bedroom expando: 
wall to wall carpet; aluminum awn- 
ing. Lawn shed and air-conditioner. 
$400 down or owner may carry half. 
In Suburban Park. Ext. 2210 or 
252-6341 after 4 p.m. 2N3t 



AEDERSUATE METHODIST CHURCH 

1881 EASTLAND PARKWAY OWN M SfMMFRMAN. ID, Minister 

9:50 a m. — Church School; College Class: Sam Davis, Teacher 
11:00 a m. — "Dictates of Divine Love," Mr. Simmermon 
7:00 p.m. — "The Character of Christian Poise," Mr. Simmermon 



FOR RENT 



SEWING 



FOR RENT — Furnished apartment; 
one bedroom; near UK. Call 266- 
7891 or 254-4186. 2N4t 



ALTERATIONS of dresses, skirts and 
coats for women. MILDRED COHEN 
255 E. Maxwell. Phone 254-7446. tu-fr 



CENTENARY 

1716 S. Lime (Next to Hospital* Don 

Dewey Sanders. Associate Minister J. R 

• Parking in Rear of Church) Simui 

9:00 and 11:00 a m.— ‘TOMORROW IS TODAY!" Mr 
9:50 a.m. — Sunday School 11:00 

5:30 p.m. -Snack Supper 

6:15 p.m. — Church-wide Mission Study. Class for all 
7:30 p.m. — “Introduction to the First Letter of Peter 
Wednesday— 6:15 p.m.: Fellowship Supper 7:0i 

Nursery for all Services (Pa 



PERSONAL 



PLANTATION 

Restaurant 

Serving . . . 

BREAKFAST 
LUNCH & DINNER 

Also . . . 

SHORT ORDERS! 

103 W. Maxwell St. 

Just off S. Limestone 



FOR SALE— Must sell four tickets to 
Vandy-Ky. game. Excellent seats. 
Call 1535 and ask for Eddie. 4Nlt 



I HAVE BEEN SHAFTED! My camel 
winter coat with a dark brown fur 
collar was swiped at the library, 
third floor. 2:00 p.m. Thursday. — 
Please return to 200 E. Maxwell. 
Apt. 8. I am about to freeze my 
. . . . off! 4N2t 



FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 

174 NORTH MILL ST. RICHARD T. IIARHISON. Minister 

9:45 A.M. — College Class. Mr. Jack Matthews. Leader 
11:00 A. M.— Sermon: “FAITH AND WORKS" 



HAGGIN C3 no longer needs the 
services of Patterson 3 but still loves 
them. Keep eyes up for Haggin C 3. 

4Nlt 



IS IT POSSIBLE to get a bargain? 
Read next Friday's special Home- 
coming edition of the Kernel and 
see. 4Nlt 



Church Of God, 812 Loudon Ave 

General Headquarters, Cleveland, Tenn. 

E. W. Carden, Pastor Phone 255-5I4X 

Sunday School 10*00 A.M 

MORNING WORSHIP 11:00 A.M 

EVANGELISTIC 7:30 P.M 

Y. P. E., Tuesday 7:30 P.M 

Prayer Meeting. Thursday 7:30 P.M 

PUBLIC INVITED 



For o delightful, relaxing, carefree weekend, o 
pleasont evening, or when parents ond guests 
come to Lexington, visit the Imperiol House, 
Lexington's most elegant motel where gourmet 
foods, wines, and fine service prevail. Entertain- 
ment ond dancing nightly for your pleasure. Our 
rooms are spacious, elegantly appointed and 
supremely comfortable. 

STANLEY DEMOS. Manager 

lerial House °f L«ington,Ky 



WOODLAND CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

East High at Kentucky Ave. Elmore Ryle, Minister 

Miss Mary Hulda Allen, Minister of Education 
Church School — 9:30 A.M. Morning Worship — 10:45 A M 

Sermon— "ONE WORD FOR THREE EXPERIENCES" 

Nursery provided during Morning Worship Youth Groups — 5 00 P.M. 



it HARRODSBURG ROAD 



SPECIAL! Shirts Laundered 
5 for $1.00 

SHIRTS ON HANGERS — 30c 



CROLLEY'S 



YOU 

ARE INVITED BY THE ELDERS OF 



116 W. Maxwell Phone 255-4313 

FREE PARKING on Limestone and Maxwell Lot with $2.00 order! 



CENTRAL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 

Short and Walnut 



When you can’t afford to be drowsy, 
inattentive, or anything less than all 
there. . . here’s how to stay on top. 
V£F?V Continuous Action Alertness 
Capsules deliver the awakeness of 
two cups of coffee, stretched out 
up to six hours. Safe | fi r - , N 

and non-habit-forming. yeJtV 



There's Opportunity in the Air 



To Attend The Following Series of Sermons 



SENIORS: We'll soon be on campus to talk with 
you about opportunities for responsible positions 
with the firm that has made “Better Air" its busi- 
ness for over forty years. 

American Air Filter Company is the world's larg- 
est manufacturer of air filtration equipment and a 
leading producer of equipment for air pollution 
control, dust control, heating, ventilating, and air 
conditioning. We want college graduates who are 
interested in design, development, research, manu- 
facturing, product application or industrial sales 
Your eventual location may be in any of AAF's six 
plant cities or one of the more than 100 sales of- 
fices in the U S. ^ 

You'll be given on-the-job training and formal 
instruction suited to your background and job as- 
signment. Seniors should make an appointment 
now through the Placement Office. An AAF repre- 
sentative will visit the campus on 



HAS THE CHURCH ANYTHING TO SAY 
TO THESE BURNING ISSUES? 



OCT. 2— THE LORD'S SUPPER 

(Vestoge of pagen practice?) 

OCT. 9— LSD AND THE PEP PILLS 

(li it moral to tamper with the mind?) 

OCT. 16— IS GOD DEAD 
(Or are we?) 

OCT. 23— VIETNAM 

(What Christian Principles are at stake?) 

OCT. 30— THE NEW MORALITY 

(What is the Christian attitude toward extra marital sex?) 

NOV. 6— THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 

(Is it conspiracy, compromise, or creativity?) 

NOV. 13— VIOLENCE AND MURDER 

(Passing trend or permanent threat?) 



Continuous Action 
Alertness Capsules 



The Kentucky Kernel 

The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 40506. Second-class 
postage paid at Lexington. Kentucky 
Published five times weekly during 
the school year except during holidays 
and exam periods, and weekly during 
the summer semester. 

Published for the students of the 
University of Kentucky by the Board 
of Student Publications. UK Post 
Office Box 4986 Nick Pope, chairman, 
and Patricia Ann Nickell. secretary. 

Begun as the Cadet in 1894, be- 
cama the Record in 1900, and the Idea 
in 1908. Published continuously as the 
Kernel since 1915 

SUBSCRIPTION KATES 
Yearly, by mail $8 00 
Per copy, from flies — $.10 
KERNEL TELEPHONES 
Editor. Executive Editor, Managing 

Editor 2320 

News Desk. Sports, Women's Editor, 

Socials 3311 

Advertising, Business, Circulation 2319 



NOVEMBER 8, 1966 

An equal opportunity employer 



9:30 and 1 1:00 each Sunday morning 

DiKuuion led by aa Elder following each sermon 

9:30 sermon broadcast over WBLG, 1340 












UK Graduate Student Saw Soviets Crush A Revolution 



"It was not what he said,' Miklos 
remembers, "but there was an air of ten- 
sion about him. It was almost as if some- 
one were standing at his back with a gun . . 
and there might have been.’’ 

Then his memory quickly focused on the 
letter and the "important job in Buda- 
pest: "My God," he thought, "something 
is happening in Budapest and they want 
me. I’ve got to get there.’ 

He traveled the 150 miles to Budapest 
by train and foot and arrived on Oct. 
24 to find the city in turmoil. 

“I walked down the street,” he r<v 
calls, “and I saw small boys— maybe 14 1 
or 15— taunting and throwing wads of paper? 
and bits of stone at the Soviet tanks. I 
thought they must be crazy. I couldn't 
understand it." 



understand how to get things done.*’ He 
was then 23. 

His term as a general was therefore a 
short one. "Ten months as I recall,” he 
says with a slight gleam in his eye. 

When a new government was "elected" 
in late 1945, Bela Miklos stepped down. His 
son recalls those times with distaste: "They 
call them free elections," he says, "Hah! 
There was nothing free about them.” 

Miklos was one of many members of 
famous Hungarian families jailed by the 
communists, but his father was never taken. 
‘When he met Stalin during the war,” 
Miklos recalls, "the two got along very 
well. I guess it was because they were 
both straight-forward, ram-rod military 
types. Anyway, Stalin said my father was 
a straight-forward man ... a man of 
principle* and the Hungarian communists s 
never got up enough nerve to jail someone 
Stalin had said he liked.” 

The next eight years were hard ones 
for Miklos. He was moved from prison to 
prison and often recalls wondering if that 
was where he would spend the rest of his 
life. Much of the time he was under a death 
sentence. 

But it was also a valuable period in 
a way for it was in prison that he met 
many of the men with whom he would 
fight the Russians in 1956. 

Stalin’s death resulted in an over- 
all lessening of tension in the communist 
world, Miklos recalls. “The whole of East 
Europe was ruled by a structure that re- 
sembled a pyramid,” he says, “with all 
power resting at the top- Stalin. When 
Stalin died they told us three men would 
rule. That confusion at the top was mul- 
tiplied many times throughout the power 
structure until there was a great deal of 
confusion in the satellites,” he says. 



is show we did not w ant to be communist- 
dominated” and help would come. 

He says he is not bitter toward the 
west anymore; that he understands now. 
But a touch of bitterness does show in his 
voice when he explains why, in his opinion, 
there was no help. 

"First,” he says, “it was a matter of 
timing. The U.S. was not ready for action. 
The revolt broke out only days before the 
1956 presidential election, and the world 
could freeze over during an American cam- 
paign and the people wouldn’t care.’ 

Perhaps more important, he says, was 
the split that had developer! in the west- 
ern bloc over Suez. The British-French- 
Israeli attack on Egyptian bases near the 
canal came early in the second week of the 
Hungarian revolution. As a result, the Hun- 
garian revolt was moved into the backseats 
as far as western diplomats were concerned. 



the withdrawal of Hungary from the com- 
munist Warsaw Pact and again asked for 
aid from the U.N. and the west. 

"Those were glorious days, Miklos 
recalls, once again turning to the word 
he uses so often to describe that period. 
"You realize that this was the first work- 
ers revolution against the workers' party,” 
he says, "and I think that is very signi- 
ficant." 

His gestures become even more ex- 
pansive and his voice even more exciter! 
as he recalls some of the adventures of 
that time, like the liberation of Jozsef 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 

“An army colonel took charge of that," 
Miklos recalls, "because he said he wanted 
to repay a family debt. The colonel was 
of noble blood and his family had come 
to power by killing a cardinal. He said he 
would make up for that cardinal’s death 
by liberating Mindszenty from prison. His 
efforts were successful, but he was later 
hanged by the Russians,” Miklos says. 

Then, in the second week, two things 
happened that Miklos feels led to the 
failure of the revolution. First came the 
Suez crisis and then a nationwide radio 
address by Cardinal Mindszenty. 

“The Cardinal said we were going to 
return the land to the people,” Miklos 
recalls, "and go back to the way things 
were. Those of us who heard the speech 
thought he was going a little too far 
and that there might be trouble. I am 
not sure what effect the speech had on 
the Russians,” he says, “but it would be 
an interesting study to see if it led in 
any way to the Nov. 4th attack.” 



FT# **AiH*i*tM 

LASZLO miklos recalls having said when the tanks c ame 



MY GOI>! ALL IS LOST 



coward or a dead hero. I decided to try 
and make it to the west so 1 could tell 
the story and try to find out why no 
help came." 

It took him three days to make it to 
the Austrian frontier by foot, train, and 
tractor. During that time 21 people “at- 
tached themselves” to him and made him 
their leader. “When they found out who I 
was and that I had been a military man 
they just assumed that I would know how 
to get them out of it,” he says. 

"1 guess 1 looked a little like a leader 
then, too. That was before this,” he winked 
as his big arms moved to embrace a rather 
large girth. 

Leader or not, his only provisions for 
the trip included what money he had been 
able to raise and a map hidden in his 
armpit. 

He traveled by trail to Lake Balatron, 
picking up people along the way. The next 
night he persuaded a truck driver to take 
them to the west end of the lake, still 
150 miles from the border. 

Miklos had selected Zala — a city near 
the Austrian, Yugoslav, and Hungarian 
line — as the point where they would try 
to cross the border into Austria. Many 
of the group were unhappy with the choice 
since the town was the headquarters of 
the Soviet Army along the Austrian border 
and two divisions were stationed there. 
Miklos reasoned, however, that it was the 
point where the Russians would least expect 
a crossing and Soviet troops already had 
nearly sealed off the border near Vienna 
where most refugees attempted to cross. 

Then the group persuaded a tractor- 
driver to let them ride in an enclosed wagon 
he was pulling, this time reasoning the 
Russians would not expect refugees to try 
and approach the border in a slow-moving 
vehicle. Secret police cars patrolled the 
roads constantly, Miklos recalls, but no 
one searched the wagon. 

After their tractor driver refused to 
take them any further, they went the rest 
of the way on loot. They reached a village 



where friends arranged for a guide to lead 
them to the border. 

Miklos distrusted the guide assigned 
them because he was young and did not 
carry a gun. He was paid half of his fee 
before they left the village and was to be 
given the rest when they arrived at the 
frontier. 

The guide had promised the group they 
would reach the border by 9 p.m. but the 
night dragged slowly on and he still did 
not seem to know where he was taking them. 

At 2 a.m. Miklos recognized some land- 
marks and recalled that they had passed 
that way about midnight. The guide, by 
this time very' nervous, was sent off for 
one last look, and he never returned. 

With their guide gone and Miklos’ pres- 
tige as a leader declining, the group dis- 
agreed on which way to go and spent 
much of the night wandering in first one 
direction and then another. 

As dawn approached the group found 
themselves on a small country road when 
they saw what they thought were the 
headlights of a car approaching. Miklos 
scattered his charges into a ditch on either 
side of the road and continued walking 
alone. 

The lights turned out to be those on 
the bicycles of two secret policemen patrol- 
ling the frontier. Miklos was challenged, 
but he had his story ready: 

Leaving Hungary 

"Comrades, I was going to leave Hun- 
gary and flee into Austria. But I am a 
Hungarian and I have decided that I 
cannot leave.” 

One of the policemen immediately 
chimed in that if he was planning to return 
to Hungary, he was going the wrong way — 
tow ard the Austrian border. 

Miklos had noticed that these police- 
men wore the insignia given to those im- 
pressed into the secret service. Reasoning 
that they might be sympathetic to his 
cause, he engaged the pair in conversation 
and they finally agreed to guide him to 



the border. Miklos then produced his 21 
charges from the ditch and they were oil. 

The group was led to a bridge which 
had been blown up, and they moved along 
the border to a river that separated Austria 
from Hungary. 

Miklos was certain the river coidd be 
waded, so he jumped right in. Within a 
few feet he found himself swimming and 
called to others in the group to help the 
older women across. 

He docs not remember how many trips 
he made across that river, but just as dawn 
was breaking and his energy gone, he knew 
he must leave the remaining six people to 
make it on their own or drown himself. 



Hell Of A Feeling 



“All over town I saw men, women, 
and children jeering and throwing things 
at Russians. It was a hell of a wonderful 
feeling,” he says. 

His friends recalled to him the events 
of the last two days. They told him the 
revolution “just happened . . . and wasn’t 
planned." It had begun as a demonstra- 
tion at the government radio station, he 
remembers being told, and grew to riot- 
ing when Soviet troops fired into the 
crowd. "They brought in guns in trucks 
marked as Red Cross ambulances,” Mik- 
los says, "and when a lot of pushing and 
name-calling developed the Soviet troops 
opener! fire." They killed, among others, 
a doctor Miklos describes as "an innocent 
passerby.” That so angered the crowd, he 
says, that the rioting became quite violent 
and spread across the city. 

When Miklos arrived on the 24th, Sov- 
iet troops had already responded to Cero’s 
request to put down the mob and were 
everywhere in the city. “Small boys were 
manning the barricades against tanks and 
armored cars," he recalls, “and it was a 
glorious feeling to be a part of it.” 

He became a member of a 10-man com- 
mittee that w'as to do the political plan- 
ning of the revolution. "The committee 
was headed by Kalman Kery,” he says. " 
who had been chief of staff when my 
father w'as head of the army." Miklos 
says it was decided that “those of us 
with famous family names and connec- 
tions would stay away from the fight- 
ing as much as i>ossible because we were 
supposed to be useful in setting up the 
government after the revolution was won. 



Russians Undecided 

"The Russians had been very undecided 
as to what to do about Hungary until 
Suez,” Miklos said. “But they saw their 
chance. They knew the west was not ready 
to move. ” However, he adds, "There was no 
one strong man in the Kremlin and none 
of those vying for power were willing to 
commit Soviet troops to combat on foreign 
soil.” 

His voice takes on an air of what might 
have been when he talks of those “ten glori- 
ous days” when the Hungarian people felt 
they had finally pulled free from the Soviets 
and were certain that help would come from 
the western nations or the U.N. “If the 
west had moved in just a division,” Miklos 
says, “I think the whole Soviet satellite 
system would have collapsed. Poland was 
ready . . . others were ready. We were 
just waiting for help.” 

Those were days of confusion and tur- 
moil and the passingof ten years has clouded 
further the exact sequence of events in 
Miklos’ mind. However, from w'hat he 
remembers, he paints a sweeping picture 
of a revolution that almost succeeded. 

Miklos was coal mining in Komlo when 
the violence in Budapest broke out in Octo- 
ber, 1956, He had been a coal miner since 
1953 when he was released from prison after 
the death of Stalin. 

He was jailed, he recalls, more because 
of his family ties than anything else. His 
father, Bela Miklos, colonel-general of the 
Hungarian Army, served as interim premier 
for a year and a half following the German 
withdrawal. 

Tried To Restore Peace 

The elder Miklos, backed by the Soviet 
forces that had driven the Germans out, 
spent his tenure trying to restore peace to 
the war-torn country. His son was made a 
lieutenant general in the army because he 
had attended military school prior to the 
war. 

Miklos remembers those days with ex- 
asperation. “I was terribly immature,” he 
says. “I just walked up to the Russians 
and told them what I thought. I didn’t 



Smelling A I illage 



He and a young boy made their way 
into the woods, but they had been warned 
that the borders curved in and out of the 
forest and they might at any point cross 
back into Hungary. "The boy," Miklos 
recalls, was of peasant stock and he 
said he could smell a village. He led us 
to one about two miles away . . . straight 
through the woods." 

They approached the village somewhat 
fearfully only to find that a crucifix erected 
outside the village was inscribed in German 
instead of Hungarian — they had reached 
Austria! 

The villagers arranged for Miklos to 
meet the American Counsel who, in turn, 
arranged for his passage to the United 
States. He was befriended in New York 
by Mr. and Mrs. Dean Webster, a wealthy 
couple, who provided him with food and 
lodging until he could stand on his own. 
He was then 34. 

He entered Harvard but dropped out 
"because I w as only a greenhorn.” He next 
enrolled at Boston University where he 
earned a bachelors and masters degree in 
political science. 

He had studied law and foreign affairs 
in Budapest and Zurich and had been 
awarded the European equivalent of a 
doctorate. ‘When I went to American uni- 
versities and told them w here I had studied 
they said Fine, show us your academic 
papers,’ " he says. 

"Of course 1 had no papers. When you 
start a revolution you are out to win it. 
You don’t worry' about your papers.” 

From Boston he went to Colorado w here 
he served as assistant director of the Rc 
habilitation Services Center at the Colo- 
rado State Hospital at Pueblo. 

He was offered fellow ships by 15schools 
when he decided to return to college and 
finish his Ph. D. He rejected Columbia's 
offer because "that’s too Ivy League. That's 
for a younger man than 1.” 

He thought the climate would be too 
distracting at the University of Haw aii but 
he was intrigued by Kentucky’s offer. So 
here he is. 

After completing his Ph.D. he hopes 
to work w ith the United Nations. 

He returned to Hungary this summer 
to visit some members of his family. He 
found the economic plight of the people 
to be serious— a Hungarian works about 
seven times as long as an American for 
the same things," he says. 

What of the other ten members of the 
committee t hat guided the revolution*' Col. 
Kery is serving as a doorman at a Buda- 
pest hotel. He had been captured aftei the 
revolution and served a long prison sen- 
tence. 

Miklos know s that a few of the others 
were hanged, but he does not know what 
happened to most o! the committee mem- 
bers 1 hey all went separate ways when 
the revolution was crushed, he recalls. 

1 here will not be another revolution 
in Hungary, he says. Ihe people are 
able to talk . . . they will not revolt.” 

Copyright 1966 by William Grant 



Breach Of Conduct 

News reports at the tinie said Nagy' left 
the embassy on a promise of safe conduct 
and was then captured. However, Miklos* 
says that Nagy was in fact imprisoned in 
the Yugoslav basement and the embassy 
officials handed him over to the Soviets 
directly — “a definite breach of international 
conduct,” he says. 

But before the building fell, Nagy made 
a radio speech to the nation and the world 
that Miklos remembers as the most dra- 
matic moment of the revolution. 

Almost with tears in his eyes, Miklos 
said, he listened to the premier plea for 
help from the west: “Early this morning 
Soviet troops attacked the Hungarian capi- 
tal with the open purpose to overthrow the 
legal government ... In the name of the 
legally elected government, I plead to the 
world . . . please help . . . The Soviets 
are breaking their word." 

A meaty hand chops the air as he talks 
of the speech and how it was played over 
and over from 5 a.m. until the station was 
seized by Russian troops shortly after 8 a.m. 

And he still is haunted by thequestion— 
why didn’t help come? 

He and his fellow countrymen were cer- 
tain the west would respond to Hungary’s 
pleas, he explains. Through Radio Free 
Europe and the Voice of America they had 
been led to believe that “all we had to do 



Kadar G(tes To Russians 



Miklos recalls that Kadar went over 
to the Russians the night before the attack 
on Budapest and reasons that he must 
have made a deal to head up a Soviet- 
controlled government. 

The street fighting that day was "the 
most vicious thing 1 have ever seen, 
Miklos says. “If you shot at the Rus- 
sians from one building, they would bring 
in artillery and blow down the w'hole 
building. Entire blocks were leveled. The 
word soon spread around the city and the 
people knew the battle was lost. They just 
quit fighting." 

Nagy was not taken until Nov. 22 and 
a general workers strike continued through- 
out the month. Miklos had waited to see 
what would happen. "We still thought 
the U.N. might act," he said, “or that 
troops from the west might come. So we 
just w aited . . . and waited. 

But on Nov. 23 he decided that he 
must either leave Hungary or be jailed 
and possibly hanged. "It was that old 
decision," he says, "whether to be a live 



Fear Of Stalin 

“All of those people had been held 
in line by the fear of Stalin but now 
they felt free to talk and they found out 
they also were united in their hatred of 
the Russians," Miklos recalls. 

The Hungarian hatred of Russians is 
a historical matter, he points out. It can 
be traced back to long before the eomm- 
nists seized power in Russia. 

Not only did Stalin's death provide, 
in Miklos’ mind, the opportunity for the 
revolution, it also paved the way for Mik- 
los’ release from prison. His release came 
when Nagy, a family friend who had 
server! as minister of agriculture in his 
father’s provisional government, became 
premier. 

Miklos still was an outcast, however. 
"Enemy of the people” was stamped in 
all of his papers and he was told to stay 
away from cultural and population centers 
like Budapest. He was oneof84 Hungarians 
so described. 

But he was free. Nagy had told him 
that “the Russians did not want you re- 
leased at all ... so be glad you are free 
and can at least live in the country.” 

He went to work as a coal miner. 
"Damn hard work,” he recalls, “but I 
worked extra shifts and on Sunday and I 
made a hell of a lot of money. The only 
trouble was that I was too tired to spend 



Stayed In Background 

They were also afraid to participate 
in the fighting for fear the Soviets would 
call the revolution “capitalist or fascist” 
controlled. “So we let people with common 
names— like Smith or Jones in America— i 
man the barricades. We stayed in the back- 
ground as much as possible,” he says. 

During the first week of revolution, 
Gero was deposed as first secretary of the 
Hungarian Workers Party. The government 
tell. Nagy, who had been released as 
premier in 1955 on charges that he was 
nationalistic, was named to head a new 
government composed of the five parties 
which had been in |K)wer before the com- 
munist takeover. The new secretary was 
Janos Kadar who had been imprisoned 
for 32 months for having “Titoist tend- 
encies.” 

Throughout the week Nagy appealed 
to the United Nations to recognize the 
neutrality of Hungary. "We intend to be 
in neither the eastern nor the western 
camp," he said. 

Ihe Nagy government called for the 
removal ol all Soviet troops from Hungary 
and pressed the occupational commander 
to set up a time-table for negotiations on 
the matter. Miklos recalls that the Russians 
did pull out of Budapest. 

It was the evening of Oct. 28 or 29, 
he says. Those damn Russian bums all 
liver! in the nicest section of town and 
that night they all left. The next morning 
the whole area was desert ed and not a 
Russian was to be seen in Budapest. 



The years passed and he remained out 
of touch with what was happening in the 
rest of the country. He did know, however, 
that a ynall group of men, many of them 
family friends, met every Thursday in a 
Budapest cafeteria to discuss plans for the 
revolution they were certain would come. 



J\ot Too Dangerous 

"It was not dangerous for them to meet 
in public like that," Miklos says. "After 
all. when you have known one another most 
of your life, you can sa> just a few words 
which those near you w ill understand but 
that will be meaningless toothers. In this 
way, he says, “these men planned who 
would do what jobs when the revolution 
came. 

In the fall of 1956 Miklos received a 
letter from these men asking him to come 
to Budapest. "He wrote that lie hail a 
job for me, Miklos recalls, "but 1 didn't 
give it much thought at tin* time 

On the night of Oct. ft, Miklos was 
returning to his small apartment from the 
mine with the intention of answering the 
letter from his friend. However, he heard 
a radio address by Eiuo Gero, the first 
secretary of the Hungarian Worker's Par- 
ty, that was to change the course of his 



Only Tactical Move 

The move turned out to be oidy a 
tactical one, however, as the Russians 
were to turn on the city in force on that 
November morning and the revolution 
would be crushed. 

But for about a week, the Hungarians 
thought that they had won and the Russ- 
ians had left for gooff Nagy announced 



A Refugee Cries With Juy After Reaching Milwaukee 



Hungarian Women Face Off Russian Tanks Near Budapest'* Petofi Square 
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Kentucky, Vanderbilt Both Face 
‘Must Win" Situation Saturday 



Tlu* Kentucky Wildcats and 
Vanderbilt Commodores square 
off Saturday in an SEC football 
name that both teams need des- 
perately to win. 

What began as a promising 
season for Coach Charlie Brad- 
shaw’s Wildcats, who were 2-1 
after an early-season victory over 
Auburn, has become a trying one 
after three straight losses and last 
week’s 14-14 tie with West Vir- 
ginia. 

Vanderbilt, on the other hand, 

was rated a highly improved 
team in the Southeastern Con- 



ference before the season began. 
After a 24-0 victory in theiropener 
against Citadel, theCommodores 
ran into Georgia Tech, hist 42-0, 
and haven't been the same since. 
Vanderbilt’s record after Satur- 
day s 13-12 loss to Tull Hf is 
1-5. 

"Vanderbilt is a very capable 
team despite the indications of 
their record," Bradshaw said. 
"They have been plagued by 
bad luck and their own mistakes. 
They have shown a strong de- 
fense against the inside running 
game, and have a consistent 



SOUTHEASTERN 
CONFERENCE Foday 

Florida and Georgia, both unbeaten in Southeastern Conference 
play and tied for Alabama for the league lead, square off tomorrow 
in Jacksonville in the top SEC attraction of its biggest football 
weekend. 



Three other conference games 
are on the card as well as Ten- 
nessee’s game with Chattanooga 
at Knoxville. 

Florida, unbeaten in seven 
starts and 4-0 in the SEC, had 
its closest call of the season 
last week as they subdued stub- 
born Auburn 30-27 in a thriller 
at Gainesville. It took a 40- 
yard field goal with 2:12 left 
in the game by all-American 
quarterback Steve Spurrier to 
insure the Gator win. 

Georgia dropped North Caro- 
lina 28-3 last Saturday to gain 

SEC Standings 

SEC Gamrs All Games 
W I. T YY I, T 

Alabama 4 0 0 6 0 0 

Florida 4 0 0 7 0 0 

Georgia 4 0 0 6 1 0 

Tennessee 2 0 0 4 2 0 

Mississippi 2 2 0 5 2 0 

LSU 1 2 0 3 3 1 

Kentucky 1 3 0 2 4 1 

Auburn 0 3 0 3 4 0 

Mississippi St. 0 3 0 2 5 0 

Vanderbilt 0 3 0 1 5 0 

its fourth conference win. The 
game against the Atlantic Coast 
Conference rival counted in the 
SEC race to give the Bulldogs 
of Vince Dooley the required 
six games. 

The Gators have to rate as 
slight favorites for this key game 
because of Spurrier who is a top 
contender for Heisman Trophy 



Pasquales 

241 SOUTHLAND Dr. 277-8121 







Free to 

College 

Students 

25® to others 

A new booklet, published by a 
non-profit educational founda- 
tion, tells which career fields lets 
you make the best use of all 
your college training, including 
liberal-arts courses — which 
career field offers 100,000 new 
jobs every year — which career 
field produces more corporation 
presidents than any other— what 
starting salary you can expect. 
Just send this ad with your name 
and address. This 24-page, 
career-guide booklet, "Oppor- 
tunities in Selling,’’ will be 
mailed to you. No cost or obli- 
gation. Address: Council on Op- 
portunities, 550 Fifth Ave.,New 
York 36, N. Y., UK 10-31 



honors awarded to the outstand- 
ing college player of the year. 
In similar foes, Florida walloped 
Mississippi State 28-7 while the 
Bulldogs managed but a 20-17 
decision. 

Alabama; gunning for a third 
straight national title and con- 
ference crown, faces its last major 
SEC test of the season when 
they entertain LSU at Birming- 
ham. 

The Crimson Tide is now 
6-0 while the Tigers are riding 
a two-game losing streak follow- 
ing losses to Florida 28-7 and 
to arch-rival Mississippi 17-0 last 
week. LSU stands 3-3-1 on the 
season and 1-2 in the conference. 

In other SEC games tomor- 
row, Auburn travels to Jackson, 
Miss., to face the Maroons of 
Mississippi State while Vander- 
bilt plays Kentucky at Lexing- 
ton in the battle for conference 
futility. 

Tennessee warms up for its 
big match with Ole Miss by en- 
tertaining small college power 
Chattanooga while the Rebels 
take the weekend off. 



inside running threat of their 
own in (hill back) Jim White- 
side.” 

Green replies that he has 
“great respect for this Kentucky 
team. Their offense was very 
effective in the West Virginia 
game, and their defense is much 
improved over last year s. 

The "improved" defense is 
the cause of much of Bradshaw's 
concern as he prepares his team 
for the Commodores. His line- 
backers have suffered an assort- 
ment of knee, ankle, and hand 
injuries this fall. 

Mike McCraw (knee), who 
played the final half of the West 
Virginia game, will probably be 
ready to man one linebacker’s 
slot this week, and Ronnie 
Roberts (knee) will playtheothcr 
if he does not aggravate the 
injury in practice this week. Ken 
Wood (hand, knee and ankle), 
Roger Hart (knee), and John Har- 
ris (knee) are likely substitutes. 

Kentucky’s top performers 
Saturday were transplanted tail- 
back Bob Windsor, who rushed 
for 129 yards in his second full 
game at the position; Larry 
Seiple, who caught six passes 
including a 56-yarder that gave 
Kentucky its first touchdown; 
and fullback Dicky Lyons, who 
set up the other touchdown with 
a 62-yard punt return. 

Kickoff time for the game, 
which will be played before a 
background of the annual K-Day 
festivities, is 2:00 p.m. EST. 

THE PLACE TO BUY 
An Older Model Car 

CARS from $100 to $1,000.00 

Small Down Payments 

Small Weekly Payments 
WE FINANCE ON THE;- LOT 

Jack Smith 
Economy Cars 

203 MIDLAND AVE. 

Phone 233-1017 
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Please don't 
zlupf Sprite. 

It makes 
plenty of noise 
all by itself. 



Sprite, you recall, is 
the soft drink that's 
so tart and tingling, 
we Just couldn't keep i 
it quiet. I 

Flip its lid and it 1 
really flips. * 

Bubbling, fizzing, 
gurgling, hissing and 
carrying on all over 
the place. 

An almost exces- 
sively lively drink. 

Hence, to zlupf is 
to err. 

What is zlupfing? 




w 



lie IS A HfUiSTI H£0 tenoc I 



Zlupfing is to drinking what 
smacking one's lips is to 
eating. 

It's the staccato buzz you 
make when draining the last few 
deliciously tangy drops of 
Sprite from the bottle with a 
straw. 

Zzzzzlllupf ! 

It's completely uncalled for. 
Frowned upon in polite society. 
And not appreciated on campus 
either . 

But. If zlupfing Sprite 
is absolutely essential to your 
enjoyment; if a good healthy 
zlupf is your idea of heaven, 
well . . .all right . 

But have a heart. With a 
drink as noisy as Sprite, a 
little zlupf goes a long, long 
way. 

SPRITE. SO TART AND 
, TINGLING. WE JUST COULDN'T 



KERNEL CLASSIFIED ADS BRING RESULTS 



ACREE'S BARBER SHOPS 

ALL STYLES 

923Vi S. Lime and 1533 Eastland Pkwy. 



Classic Campus Fashion 

WIDE TRACK 

t 

Take a pale yellow stripe and put it on a 
dark blue ground . . . combine it with a 
rolling button-down and . . . man you've 
got yourself a shirt! Manhattan designed 
the DQ with you in mind and The Ken- 
tuckian Shop has a wide selection. . . . 
Sharp man! 

$6 
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The producers of "THE BALCONY" 
now give you'a blunt, contempo 
rary drama in which, for the first 
time, an American looks into our 
sex attitudes with the same 
frankness as the Italians and 
French look at theirs! 






The producers of "THE BALCONY" 
now give you'a blunt, contempo 
rary drama in which, for the first 
time, an American looks into our 
sex attitudes with the same 
frankness as the Italians and 
French look at theirs! 



CHARLES A/MVOUR • BERNARD BLIER • CLAIRE BLOOM 
JEAN PIERRE CASSEL • NINO MANIKEOl • MICHELE MEKClER 
UGO TOCNAUI • MONICA VITTI 
A Magna Piclufes Dislubulion Coip Raltase 
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Ladies' Man -And Lady Killer! F 
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Half woman- 
halt snake! 



1st SHOCKING SHOWING! 



Starts 7:30 
Adm. $1. 



Fashion Program Heflins 



Women s fashions at I'K may be in for a change this year 
if Mademoiselle Magazine's Campos Representative lias anything 
to do with it. 






sn STUART WHITMAN 



Li/. Larson, sophomore pre- 
law major from Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, will be work inn in the 
nationwide marketing program 



this week-end's coffee house (to 
be held from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m, 
Sunday in the Student Center) 
goes over, we will try to make it 



STARTS 7 30 ADM SI 00 



JANET LEIGH 



sponsored by the fashion maga- « permanent thing. 

/I ne “We want to have a coffee 



is Mrs. 



“I think the girls on this 
campus should be more daring," 
Liz commented. “They dress very 



house simply where people can 
get together to talk about or- 
dinary things. she explained. 



nicely, but too much alike, the A movje will be shown and book- 



lets and a survey questionnaire 



styles should vary." ,ets an « a surve; 

Through the marketing plan, r ^’*^ he given out. 
which UK has not had before, 

“we hope to introduce and help 
girls become acquainted with IWfCMmKm 
current fashions and products iff! 

and to know just what is in f MATIN EES- 
fashion, she said. j. ,■■■ . . ■- 

Miss Larson, who trails- 4 WINNER 
ferred here this year from Paci- f METRO G0LDWV1 

fic Lutheran University, was * DAVID LI 

chosen this past summer to model 
clothes from Mademoiselle in jLJvrV/A* 

Washington state. . , .. IN PAN/ 

The marketing program, GUARANTEI 

operating on certain campuses B(JY ^ 

around the country, depends on L ’ ■ ■ 
what the representative wants 
to do with it. 

Miss Larson is very en- 
thusiastic about it and has plan- 
ned at least six of the enter- 
tainments sponsored by Mad- 
emoiselle. The first is to be a 
co-edueational Coffee House Sun- I THE SCREEN’S 

da >- MAST 

At each of the future gather- 
ings, market surveys will betaken 

to help the companies who spoil- 

sol the event . M iss Lai son said -*» 

There \m 1I always be some en- 
tertainment, she said, “and it 



Rojacl 
Be gla 
you’re 



LIZ LARSON 



Mr. R< 



mruam ever : even,ng 

i THfwriiM at 8:00 p.m. 

MATINEES— WED. and SAT.— 1 :30 p m.; —SUN. 2:00 p.m, 



FIRST 



WINNER OF 6 ACADEMY AWARDS ! 

METRO GOLDWYN MAYER A CARLO PONTI PRODUCTION 



RUN! 



rnertoiB 

' <T>ReaAA 



DAVID LEAN'S FILM of boris pasternaks 

DOCTOR ZHilALO 

„ IN PANAVISI0N* AND METR0C010R 

GUARANTEED SEATING! 



MURRAY HAMILTON ■ J 0 CANNON 

SUSAN DENBERG • LES CRANE • WARREN STEVENS 



Screenplay by MANN RUBIN • Directed by ROBERT GIST MB 
Music .Inhnnu Manrlal TECHNICOLORS H 



and LLLnllUl* I flllliLII as'Oeborah* Music Johnny Manijel TECHNICOLORS MB 
Executive Producer WILLIAM CONRAD -Based on a novel by NORMAN MAILER FROM WARNER BROS. 



BUY TICKETS IN ADVANCE AT BOX OFFICE 



PROMISE HER ANYTHING" 






Leslie Caron Technicolor Warren Boahy 



THEATER 



Exclusive! First Run 



COMING SUNDAY 



HUNTED by the law...HATED by the lawless! 



IN IHSOCMIKM With 
C B rUBS S A SPUN P'We«'s 



CINEMASCOPE, COLOR BY DELUXE. 



Short Subject: "PETE'S PLACE 






m — 

Brunner 



Return 

of the 

Seven” 



Wi SEVEN 
AM again. . 



*JM MAGNIFICENT 
M again! 



Robert Fuller JULIAN MATEOS _ 

WARREN OATES • VRGILIO TEXEIRA • CLAUDE AKINS • ELISA MONTES • JORDAN CHRISTOPHER 



no Richmond turn mhmov i»w* cow* lima muhsu n | COLOR b> DeLuie 1 PtNtVISION* UNITED ARTISTS 



pieducedby SAM SPIIGH - Ouecltf by ARIHUR PENN 
Based on i nmel and pl*y by HQR10N 10011 ' i HI1HI/0H PIC1URE 

I.M PANAVISION HCHNIC010R 



TOGETHER 2 SIZZLERS 

■N FIERY COLOR! 



RAPE 



Sabine Women 



STRANGE CUSTOMS 



of COURTSHIP 



and MARRIAGE 



***3rd. Bonus feature /jyw ^ 

UNCUT! UNCEM SORED! / Gi^ . 

% Southland® i 



l i aha S* l'»»y mi Hanadah.u M ' Hub in ihaii 
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SG Forms 
Library 

Committee 

Student Government passer! 
a resolution Thursday night clear* 
ing the way for formation of a 
Library Advisory Committee. 

According to provisions of the 
resolution, the committee will be 
made up of between four and 
twelve members, all students, 
and will advise the library di- 
rector of student expectations and 
complaints concerning the 
library. 

In other business. Student 
Government allocated $598 to the K 
Off Campus Student Association 
on the basis of a submitted bud- 

** Colors 

Art IhsCllSSlOIl The mid- Autumn snowfall hi 

Set For Sunday ‘ nd colorful k * ves io " ,eir u 

A panel discussion “Art Me- 

dium Today: Means or Message" YOU HAVEN'T. BEEN EVER' 

will be held from 2 to 4 p.m. # ■ 

Sunday in the Cuignol Theatre, I >44/^ 

Fine Arts Building. Presenter! by LLLLL C 

the University Art Gallery’ in (Formei 

cooperation with the Department DnADIklf’ 9 

of Art, the panel discussion will KwAKINI® s. 

have its basis in the current OPE 

exhibition in the gallery, “The WEST MAIN STREET — M 

Media ot Art: Now. ^ 

The panel will be comprised * 

of members of the Art Depart- 
ment represented in the show 

(Raymond Barnhart, William / I \^GI 

Bayer, Kenneth Campbell, f § f 

Michael Hall, Lowell Jones, 

Marty J. Kalb, Janis Sternbergs, J 

and Frederic Thursz), and : V^Lo t 

Edward Bryant, Director of the JJJ! | 

Art Gallery’, who selected the 
exhibition. «| L 

The discussion will be moder- 
ated by the painter Herman * * £J| 

Cherry, who is artist-in-residence. Ull 





Colors Of Autumn 

The mid-Autumn snowfall has left many trees holding both snow 
and colorful leaves in their boughs. Some branches collapsed under 

the weight. 



YOU HAVEN'T. BEEN EVERYWHERE. UNLESS YOU'VE BEEN TO 

Little John's 

(Formerly The Blue Ox) 

ROARING 20's RESTAURANT 

OPEN 24 HOURS 

WEST MAIN STREET — MEADOWTHORPE SHOPPING CENTER 

Center Motel . . . 

J 65 Modern Units 

~Sy ( WiV J 



n 



KATS — That personal ad for a date 
to the game brought 20 phone calls. 

KITTENS— Maybe she got her man. 

WHO NEEDS A COMPUTER when 
a $1.00 personal ad will do? 



Drugs Sundries 



Fountain 




HALE’S PHARMACY 



915 S. LIMESTONE 

PHONE 255-2612 LEXINGTON. KY. 







v 65 Modern Units 
' Efficiencies 

■j 24-Hour Restaurant’ 

Across from UK Medical Center 
On U.S. 27 

Rose and Limestone 
Lexington Phone 252-0099 







Stutfo registers early... 



so can you 




Transit Talks Begin Again 

The Lexington Transit Corp. and Local 639 of the Amalga- 
mated Transit Union meet for the fifth time today to negotiate 
on the city's 25-day-old bus strike. 

The meeting was caller! for Monday by federal mediator S. W. 
Duncan, but it was changed to 10:30 a.m. today by Major Fred 
E. Fugazzi. 

The session is suppose to help labor and management resolve 
their differences over a new contract. The old three-year contract 
expired Sept. 9 and the city’s 71 buses have been baited since 
Oct. 9. 

Knoxville bus drivers, who have been on strike since Oct. 10, 
recently rejected the Knoxville Transit Gorp. s offer of a 30-cent 
hourly wage increase over the next two years. The drivers there, 
who make $1.96 an hour, are seeking a 40-cent an hour increase 
and a pension plan. 




' 
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Across from UK Medical Center 







choose 






| before 

choosing diamonds 

Buy your diamonds with 
your eyes wide open — to 
the real facts about that 
stone! Our knowledge and 
integrity aid you in your 
diamond selection. 

You can give without loving but 
you can't love without giving 

Member American Gem Society 

Fuller^ & Wilder 



easy way out 

Fast, comfortable flights on Piedmont Airlines. 
Home. Holidays. Weekend days (when you can 
save 75% on the return fare of round trip tickets), 
flying is the easiest way to travel. On Piedmont. 




PIEDMONT 

AIRLIIMES 

KOUTfc OF THE PACEMAKER*. 



ABOUT FACE 

in a reversible coat of suede cloth and/or 
orlon pile. Let it snow, let it snow, let it 
snow, and you'll be without a care! . . . 
Coffee brown, loden green, or fawn. 

Sizes 7-15 $30. 

DOWNTOWN, EAST MAIN 

ON-THE-CAMPUS, 381 S. Lime — Across from Holmes Hall 



SOMETHING NEW IN LEXINGTON 

Imperial STEAK HOUSE 

Imperial Shopping Center — Waller Avenue 

(Next to the Jockey Club) 

SERVING THE FINEST IN STEAKS & CHOPS 
ot reasonable prices! 

OPEN DAILY — 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

OPEN SUNDAY — 11 a m to 8 p m. 

Plate Lunches served daily — 11a.rn.-7 p.m. 

Steak House SPECIAL 

STEAK DINNER, with FRENCH FRIES. $ ( 29 
SALAD and HOT ROLLS | 










